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CALIFORNIA FIFTY YEARS AGO. 



BY J. M. GUINN. 



[Read M»y i, 1893.] 

Among the recent valuable accessions to our Historical Society's 
collections (the gift of Dr. W. F. Edgar) is a copy of "Mitchell's New 
Map of Texas, Oregon and California, With the Regions Adjoining, pub- 
lished in 1845." 

The chief authorities from which the map is compiled, the author 
tells us, are the Congressional Map of Texas (1844), Ward's Map of 
Mexico, Fremont's Map of His Explorations in Oregon, California, etc., 
in 1842, 1843, 1844 (our Society has a copy of this map, also the gift of 
Dr. Edgar), Map of Lewis and Clarke's Tour, Major Long's Tour to the 
Rocky Mountains, and Other Authorities. Accompanying this pocket 
map is a guide book of forty pages, descriptive of the countries deline- 
ated on the map, and of the customs and habits of their inhabitants. 
The information given in this guide was no doubt new to the men and 
women of fifty years ago. Some of it will be new and rather surprising 
to the people of today. 

The map shows, or claims to show, the boundaries of Upper Califor- 
nia when it was a Mexican territory. The author of the guide informs 
us that "this part of Mexico became independent in 1845." He says: 
"It has of late attracted much attention in the United States; a number 
of American citizens are already settled in it and many others are pre- 
paring to emigrate thither." 

"It extends," he tells us, "from the Pacific Ocean to the Anahuac 
Mountains, and from the 42 of N. lat. to the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. On the north, it is bounded by Oregon, on the south by Old 
California (or Lower California) and the province of Sonora. Its extent 
from north to south is about 700 miles, and from east to west from 600 
to 800 miles, with an area of about 420,000 square miles. 

"The largest river of Upper California is the Colorado or Red River, 
so called from the color of its waters. It flows through a region almost 
unknown. 

"The chief mountains on the eastern frontier of California are the 
Sierra Anahuac, the Siena Los Mimbres and the Sierra Madre. These 
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form a continuous chain, and are part of the great Rocky Mountain 
range, and separate the waters of the Colorado from those of the Rio 
Grande del Norte. The highest peaks of the Coast Range." so our au- 
thor tells us, "are San Bernardin in the south and Mount Shasta in the 
north. These are always covered with snow. 

"The largest lakes of Upper California are the great Salt Lake, near 
its N. E. extremity, and the Utah, a smaller fresh water lake which 
flows into the former from the south. These two lakes," says our guide 
book, "are doubtless the Timpanogos and Buenaventura Lakes of the old 
Spanish maps, but they are now, for the first time, correctly portrayed by 
Capt. Fremont on the map of his late explorations. 

"Nearly the whole of the central part of this region (Upper Califor- 
nia), extending from 400 to 500 miles from north to south, and about the 
same from east to west, is unexplored. It is called the Great Interior 
Basin of California, and is enclosed on the west by the Sierra Nevada, 
and on the east by the Bear River and Wahsatch Mountains. It is 
inhabited by wandering tribes of Indians called Diggers. 

"The wealth of California consists of live stock. The chief articles 
of export are hides and tallow; about 150,000 of the former and 200,000 
arrobas of the latter are exported annually. About 2000 beaver, 3000 
elk and deer, and 400 to 500 sea otter skins, the latter worth $30 apiece, 
are also exported; besides which about 12,000 bushels of wheat are 
shipped annually to the Russian settlements on the Northwest Coast. 

"The number of aborigines is estimated at 15,000. One-half of 
these are converted Indians; the remainder reside mostly on the Sacra- 
mento River. The whites are estimated at about 5000, with 2000 more 
of mixed blood; making the whole population of Upper California about 
22,000 souls." 

Even at that early day our climate got a puff. Our author says: 

"The health and robustness of the white inhabitants seems remark- 
able and must be attributable to the fine climate as well as to their sim- 
ple diet. This consists of beef roasted upon the coals, a few vegetables, 
and the tortilla, which is a thin cake made of corn meal and baked upon 
a sheet of iron. Throughout the country, both with the rich and poor, 
this is the general fare. The children are for the most part left to take 
care of themselves. They are generally robust and their relative num- 
bers seem to be great. It is by no means uncommon to see families of 
fourteen or fifteen children. A large number die from accidental falls 
from horses, with which, from their earliest childhood, they are accus- 
tomed to be engaged. They early become expert and fearless riders, 
and this skill is not confined altogether to the male sex; the women are 
almost equally expert. Families with numerous members are seldom 
met with who have not had to mourn the loss of several of their num- 
ber from casualties of this sort." 
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' 'The missions were establishments founded by Catholic missiona- 
ries for the conversion and civilization of the Indians — some were con- 
verted by persuasive means and others by force. In 1831 their number 
was about 18,000. The missions consist of a cluster of small houses, 
usually built in a square, with a territory of about fifteen square miles 
each; free from government taxes and each subordinate to a Franciscan 
friar, termed a prefect. The towns of the country are all small. Mon- 
terey, the capital, has only 300 inhabitants; San Diego and Pueblo de 
Los Angeles, from 800 to 1000; Santa Barbara and San Francisco are 
next in importance. 

"This country was in part discovered by Cabrillo, a Spanish navi- 
gator, in 1542; and its northern part, called New Albion, by Sir Francis 
Drake, in 1578. In 1768 it was first colonized by the Spaniards and 
until after the revolution in Mexico formed a province of that country. 
In November, 1836, the people of Monterey and its vicinity rose, at- 
tacked and subdued the garrison, expelled the Mexican functionaries 
and troops, declared California independent, and established a congress 
of deputies for its future government." 

This war of California independence is new historical matter. 

The author adds: "It returned afterwards to Mexican authority, but 
in 1845 the people again proclaimed their independence." 

In regard to the geography and topography of Southern California 
our map maker is very unreliable. The principal river of Southern Cal- 
ifornia is laid down on the map as the Rio de Los Martiries, which rises 
in the Colorado Desert, flows southwesterly and empties into the Pacific 
at San Luis Rey. The Santa Ana, San Gabriel and Los Angeles are not 
named. The Rio San Buenaventura rises in the neighborhood of San 
Luis Obispo, flows north into the Bay of Monterey. (This is the 
Salinas.) 

The names of numerous Indian tribes are scattered thickly over 
that part of the map that delineates the eastern portion of California. 
Judging from their names, they must have been terrible fellows. Think 
of meeting delegations of the Jum-bu-i-cra-re-ris on the warpath, and, 
if fortunate enough to escape them, of falling into the hands of the Cha- 
me-gu-a-bas, or leaving your scalp with a festive Jen-i-gu-i-e-hes! 

Laid down on the map as starting from Loreta on the Gulf of 
California, near the lower end of the Peninsula, is a well defined trail. 
From Loreta, it crosses the Peninsula, and follows the line of the Coast 
up throughout the length of Lower California, passes through San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and terminates at San Francisco. 
This is the Comino del Rey, or King's Highway of the early mission 
days, and is the route by which a part of Junipero Serra's mission 
force entered Alta California. 
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The Great Spanish trail from Pueblo de Los Angeles to Santa Fe is 
laid down on the map. It is represented as bending rapidly north-east- 
ward from Los Angeles until it strikes the Rio Virgin. It follows that 
stream to its head waters, crosses the Wahsatch Mountains in Utah, 
then, bending southeasterly, it reaches Santa Fe, which our map maker 
locates in Western Texas. The Panhandle of Texas, according to our 
map maker, extends northward to the southern boundary of Oregon. 
Oregon extends northward to 54 40' and eastward to the Rocky Mount- 
ains. Iowa Territory extends from the north line of Missouri to British 
America and from the Mississippi River on the east to the Missouri on 
the west. 

According to this map, Alta California had at least fifty miles of 
coast on the Eastern side of the Gulf of California. Had the boundary 
line, as here laid down, between the Mexican States of Sonora and Cal- 
ifornia, been established by *he treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, our Ari- 
zona neighbors would now have what the are longing for, a port on the 
Gulf. 

Out of what was the Mexican territory of Alta California, there 
has been carved all of California, all of Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, 
and part of New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. It was a magnifi- 
cent domain, 800 miles from east to west, and 700 from north to south. 
Such was Alta California in 1846, when the foot of the foreign invader 
first trod its soil. An empire in area, a terra incognita — an unknown 
land — to the eastern world. Vaster in extent than the thirteen original 
states of the Union, with Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio added. 
Greater in area than France, Spain, Portugal, and England combined. 

Such was California under the Mexican domination, when Pico, 
the last of the Mexican Governors, hurled his final pronunciamento 
against the ruthless invaders and proclaimed that between ignominy and 
emigration, "I prefer the latter," and then emigrated. Such was Cal- 
fornia when Flores, Commandante of the Californian armies heaped, 
by proclamation, denunciations upon that insignificant force of ad- 
venturers from the U. S. of the North, and attempted to fire the Mex- 
ican heart with his turgid rhetoric — "and shall we allow ourselves to 
be subjugated and accept by our silence the weighty chains of slavery? 
Shall we permit to be lost the soil inherited from our fathers, which 
cost them so much blood and so many sarifices? Shall we wait to see 
our innocent children punished by American whips, our property 
sacked, — our temples profaned? No! a thousand time No! Country- 
men, death first!" — exclaimed this Patrick Henry of Mexico, and then 
like his illustrious compeer of our Revolution, Patrick Henry of Vir- 
ginia, he took good care to keep away from death. When the test came, 
Flores preferred death last; abandoned his army and his countrymen to 
their fate and fled to Sonora. 
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In marked contrast to the bravado and cowardice of Flores stands 
out the bravery and courage of Gen. Andres Pico. With a handful of 
undisciplined lancers he met Kearney's regulars at San Pasqual and 
worsted them. At Paso de Bartola and I<a Mesa he did his best, with 
such force as he had, to stay the march of the invader. When all was 
lost, he surrendered honorably to Fremont, after having secured advan- 
tageous terms for his countrymen. 

When the State of California was in the formative stages, the most 
important question before the Constitutional Convention of 1849 was the 
fixing of the boundaries. Slavery was the goblin that affrighted the 
constitution makers. For a time, during their session, it did look to the 
free State people of California as if the "Gobelins will git you!" Gwin, 
the Macchiavelli of California politics, led the pro-slavery forces. The 
free state delegates were slightly in the majority in the convention. The 
adoption of a constitution with a pro-slavery clause in it was next to an 
impossibility in the convention, and even if possible in the convention, 
would have been defeated by the people of the State. The scheme of 
Gwin and his associates was to adopt the boundaries as fixed by Spain in 
1768 and afterwards adopted by Mexico. Gwin's resolution, making 
the Rocky Mountains the eastern boundary, was adopted early in the 
session. It was only in the closing days of the convention that the free 
state men discovered Gwin's scheme. Numerous substitutes were of- 
fered. It was by a majority of two that the Rocky Mountain boundary 
was defeated. 

Gwin's scheme was to carry the fight for the formation of a slave 
state on the Pacific into Congress. At that time there were just fifteen 
free and fifteen slave states in the Union. The antagonistic sections 
were nearly equally divided in Congress. Gwin and his pro-slavery as- 
sociates reasoned that the Southern representatives in Congress would 
oppose the admission of so lage an area of country in one state under a 
free state constitution, and that ultimately a compromise would be ef- 
fected. California would be split in two from east to west; the old 
dividing line, the parallel of 36 30' would be established and Southern 
California would come into the Union as a slave state. Those who are 
today advocating the dismemberment of our noble State and the forma- 
tion of two commonwealths cannot refer with very much pride to the 
origin of the scheme for State division. 

The official map used by the Constitutional Convention in deter- 
mining the limits of California was Fremont's may of Oregon and 
Upper California, drawn by Charles Pruess and published by order of 
the United States Senate. This map was no doubt faulty. Halleck 
proved from the Mexican archives that the dividing line between Upper 
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and Lower California was not 32° or 320 30' N. Latitude, but a line, 
fixed by certain rivers and hills, running between Upper and Lower 
California, at a considerable distance south of the line agreed upon by 
the treaty with Mexico, ratified at Queretaro, on the 30th of May, 1848. 
The Mexican Government no doubt took advantage of the commiss- 
ioner's ignorance of the boundaries. ' Fremont's map extended Cali- 
fornia at least 150 miles into New Mexico. Hartnell, the best in- 
formed member of the Convention, upon Mexican jurisprudence, 
claimed that California never exercised jurisdiction over any of the 
territory east of the Colorado River, The government of that territory 
he claimed was divided between Sonora and New Mexico. 



